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BOOK REVIEWS 501 

There is a useful bibliography of Prof. Lammasch's complete works, books 
as well as articles, covering eight pages. The volume, attractively gotten up 
and containing a good portrait of Lammasch, is worthy of the memory of 
the most distinguished Austrian jurist of the present age. 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 

An Introduction to the Study of International Organisation. By Pitman 
B. Potter, Ph.D. New York: The Century Company. 1922. p. 647. 
$4.00. 

This contribution to the literature on international law of Professor Potter 
is most valuable and interesting. There is no subject that has a greater 
importance in contemporary international relations than the question of 
international organization. In starting his analysis, the author gives a 
short but concise review of historical events and of the gradual development 
of the modem state-system (Part I) and diplomacy (Part II). The student 
of international relations can get in these chapters a fair idea of the evolution 
of diplomatic intercourse, of its organization and practice and a well-thought 
out criticism of the modem system. In Part III and IV the author describes 
the contemporary treaty system and international arbitration. A slight 
criticism might be made, however, about Chapter XIII. Good oflSces and 
mediation are not very clearly defined, nor distinguished from one another, 
and thus wiU be apt to confound any student who is not sufficiently well- 
equipped in international law. The history of the Hague system and the 
following Part V (on international administration) are, on the contrary, 
lucid and very satisfactory, giving a vivid picture of the whole matter. 

In Part V Professor Potter endeavors to sketch the history of interna- 
tional conferences, including in his narrative the most recent events con- 
cerning the Versailles Treaty and winding it up Tvith a chapter on the prob- 
lem of peace and its relation to international organization (XXII). These 
three chapters and the following Part VII (on international federation) are 
probably the most valuable part of the book. There is much new material 
in them and many of the questions are discussed in such details as never 
before. The author does not omit to mention the juristic theories concern- 
ing the idea of a possible international federation. Two suggestions, how- 
ever, occur to the reviewer in this respect : First, that the author did not pay 
sufficient attention to the recent developments in the British Empire; the 
history of the Imperial Conferences of Great Britain gives invaluable mate- 
rial for the study of any possible federations, national or international. And 
secondly, that he somewhat underrates the former influence of the very 
pernicious formula of "Rebus sic stantibus," which was continually under- 
mining the agreements of the nineteenth century. 

The concluding two chapters (XXVIII and XXIX) are devoted to the 
League of Nations and the organization of 1921. Perhaps on account of 
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the events being too recent, the author's narrative becomes a little too 
sketchy and some of his statements do not find sufficient corroboration in the 
present-day conditions of Europe. Finally, in a long appendix, Professor 
Potter gives the necessary documents, illustrating his text and very useful to 
the student of international relations. 

There could possibly be made one general remark concerning the volume 
of Professor Potter. It seems mainly not very well balanced in the dis- 
tribution of material which he analyzes and interprets. There are two dis- 
tinct parts in his work, — treaties and international relations in the technical 
meaning of the term, and the question of federation or organization. Both 
are equally important, but likewise complicated. If they are discussed 
parallel, as in the present volume, one of them is apt to suffer, and this is 
what seems to have happened to the first one, because the second one (inter- 
national organization) has so evidently the sympathy of the author. This 
criticism however is in no way meant to detract from the very great merits 
of the work in general. The volume is most stimulating and inspiring, 
being a decided step forward in the realization of our ideal of a future inter- 
national organization standing for peace and friendship among the nations 
of the world. g . j. 



The American Philosophy of Government. By Alpheus Henry Snow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1921. pp. 485. 

In addition to the valuable report prepared by Mr. Snow for the Depart- 
ment of State and recently published under the title of The Question of 
Aborigines in the Law and Practice of Naiions, a further volume of collected 
papers is now forthcoming which must enhance the esteem in which his name 
will be held by students of international law. The papers included in the 
present volume cover a period of some fifteen years, and deal not so much 
with the American philosophy of government as an internal question of 
domestic administration, as with the problem of adjusting American political 
ideals to the necessary relations of international life. 

A single thread of principle runs through the opinions of the author on the 
various subjects treated. The primary object of all government, Mr. Snow 
holds, is the protection of the fundamental rights of the citizen. These 
rights are not peculiar to citizens of the United States; they are universal 
and "unalienable"; they are the law "made by human society as an organ- 
ized unitary community" (p. 23) ; and in consequence the American philoso- 
phy of government is international as well as national. The protection of 
individual rights is to be secured by establishing a government of limited 
constitutional powers, bound by a higher law than its own immediate will, 
and so checked and balanced in the distribution of its powers as to be prac- 
tically incapable of tyranny. 



